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■ ^ ^ , ^" alternative to the often artificial writing 
workshop model focuses on learning through imitation and on the 
writing process rather than the product'. This alternative model also 
involves considerably more reading than a typical ''workshop class, 
requiring students to r^ad the way writ.ers do, with a critical 
SJI^nf^Jr *5 awareness of the "performance" of the writing. 

Students examine ^nd imitate not only finished works but also the 
writing that went into them~the generation, arrangement, an^ ' '- 

«rJhi**;of "^i^V'!^ ^^^^ "^'^^^ "P * story or poem. Constraints 

on the teacher s ability to involve students in the different phises 
and variations^of the writing process include the lack of time! the 
relative dearth of texts' that describe what writets actually do. the 
requirement of grading, and students' possible unwillingness to 
surrender some measure of "salf-expression" for imitation. As a 
reasonable compromise, teacheWs would require a great deal of 
imitative york but base grades on works the students choose. Many 
students will find that thev best work, the writing most distinctly 
their own, IS that done in response to the assignments rather than 
written independently. (Sample writing process exercises and their 
objectives are included.) (HTH) 
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Beyond the Worlcshopi' . . 

Some AlteiTiatives for the Undergraduate^eative" Writing Course 

We all Imow the problem. Though we may differ on its • 
specific qualities, .the "wo^^kshop" poem'or story is a creature 
with wh.ch -we, are all too* familiar . Characterized by a surface 
proficiency without daring, content that^is innocuous if unoriginal,. 
X and a cultivated awareness of current literary fashions, it 
is essen^^ly flawless-.and duJ,l. It resists criticism the ' 
way a new species of insect resists insecticide. We can't 
fault it. no matter how bad we may feel about it. because it 
has evolved directly in response to. the kinds of criticism 
we raise in o'ur workshops. .l^ideed. ^e "workshop" piece. may 



even be a good model for a sort of literary success'. At a 



\ 



recent reading I heard a much-praised young poet introduce 
a group of poems with the comment that she had discovered 
She had nothing to write about. and so started writing about 
tha€. I -m^ afraid our workshops are turning out writers who ^ 

have nothing to' say and say it continually. 

Actually, not having a clear subject or ideas about it ' 

is not necessarily -a bad thing, at least for beginning writers. 

On the un'dergraduate level such a condition may be not only ' " 

a fact of. life for most' of our students but al^o a desirable 



situation for us as, teachers, implying. as it does th$ youi^g 
vyrriter'.s openness to experience ]dnd the possibility of learning. 
The problem arises when we ask studelj^ts to polish that emptiness 
^into a personal voice or. style. ' It may appear that we are^ 
encoxiraging self-expression by doing tt^s—and self-e2i)ression 
seems a laudable goal — but we run the risk of substituting 

■ r • ^ • 

the perfection of a surface for the more complex process of 
genuine self-discovery in creati6n. We produce not only 
"workshop" pieces but also "workshop" writers ,^ and we^give 
students a false idea of , both what writers do and v^J^ they 
do it . ' . . 1 

I'd like to^prdpose alternative to the -^worksftoR. model 
of^ teaching. One aspect of this al^terhative m^d^l is quite 
traditional, though often ignored; thai; is* the impor"f;an?^^ 
of imitation!' As Theodore Roethke put it, "Imitation,' conscious 

imitation, is one of the great methods, perhaps the method 

1 ' - 

of learning to write." Roethke had his own students imitate 

poets ranging from Ben Jonson tojrStanley Kunitz, The imnijediate 

pro(jluct was, of course, imitations ^, but the end result — as 

seen later in the work bf James Wright, Richard HugOj| and 

others--has been some of the best verse oi our* time. The 

second aspect of my model is perhaps a bit mc/re radical i ' ^ 

I'd like to shift the focus of the undergraduate writing 

course from the product bf writing, the finished poem or 

story, to the process of writing. Actually, the workshop 

model does indirectly give students a picture of the writing ' 

process! that is, that a wri^ter develops^ a rough draft of 
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a . piece over a specified length of time, discusses ways to • ' 

improve it with colleagues, makes corrections, and calls it i 
finished. But, -as we all know, writers don't work in workshops. 
.Compositibnal methods are infinitely ^ore varied^ and complex - 
- than this-, and a writing cl^ss should give students th^ opportuniW ' 
. to experiment with as many different approaches " as j>ofeslble. \ ' 
Both bf these suggestions— the emphasis on imitation arid^ the 
focus, on the process of writing more than* its pro(|ict-are. - 
grpupaed on the assumption that the primary . goal I the 'undergraduate 
writing cla^ss -is nof ^he prodUct^Lon of finished poems and stories;. ; 
that* goal leads to "workshop" pieces.. Rather, the aim of the 
model X ajn proposing is to prepare students to become ^writers'. 
The actual work produced is of less importance , than the experiences ^ 
the students have undergone in producing it. It may be exciting 
for both teacher and student to see a well crafted "workshop- 
piece appear in a literary. magazine, but I think we sdrve undergraduate 
better by laying the foun'dations for later work that can go beyond 
the ^lijni tat ions of the workshop. 

What would such an alternative writing course look like? 
. For one thing,- it would involve^ considerably more readlHg^ 
than a typical workshop class. Some years ago I worked with 
the poet Thom Gunn as ari assistant in a large beginning creative 
,writiTig courge., In reponse to one ' student • s questions about ' 
the amount and breadth of i^eading assigned, Gunn -replied, 
"Writing comes from writing." His comment refleqts the one 
common denominator that comes up when' writers are asked to V 
describe how they learned to wi^ite, that they started by 
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reading — sometimes enviously, sometimes angrily, but always 

voraciously. Students, of course, read in literature classes, 

but the aim in the writing course is to get them to read the 

way writers do, with not only a critical understanding but 

an awareness of the "performance" . of the writing, if you will"! 

the problems involved in the execution, of the. piece and. the 

writer's different strategies for success. If this make's 

writing sound like something of a sports event, the metaphor 

is not entirely inappropriate. A writer has to learr^ his 

"mev^s, ** and the .verbal shadbvt. 'boxing ^.of a Hemingway or a i 

. Mailer,, for all- its macho posing, reflects a necess^y engagement 

/ith writers past. ^ \ ^ . ^ ' ^ 

Ther.e, scte different techniques to get students reading 

sthis way. Roethke, for instance, had young poets compile \ 

a peijsonal anthology of verse glesmed from their independent ^ 

reading ov^r the term,* including not only their favorite poem^ 

but comments on what specific aspects the students found mos*. 

useful fort Their develqpment.^ Imitation is an obvious method 

for encourAging students to engage their reading. I've had 

success wrth asking beginning poets to imitate the sudden ' 

sTiifts of tone and rhetoric in a -John Ashbery piece. The 

poems produced, .of course, are oft^n horrible and always 

incoherent, but it's cleatr from the students' non-imitative 

* * . * 

work that they now have'a new "move" at their command — call it 

^ the "Ashbery shuffle" — and, more importantly, a new awareness 

of the role^of tone an,d rhfetoric in their. Vwn v/ork. This 

^ awareness could be developed in a workshop setting through 
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careful discussion of a student • s ovm work, but I suspect 
that the imitative assignment does it more q^lLckly. Because 
the poei]^pr6duced is clearly an imitation of a style and ' T 
sensibility foreign to' their ovm, stuc^e'hts' feelings are 
not deeply, inVolvect- in the work; the defensiVeness a teacher 
of-ien encounters in raising sensitive issues like emotior^ 
tonfe or obscurity iri a class member's poem is not present. 
Imitation forces\thesj^i«Ient outside himself, freeing him, * , 

in effect, froi|the^respohsibility of being siZcere. Once 
free of the dJa^ to. be^"himself , " he can discover an/s/. experiment 
with tftehniqu>ss he wotUd not otherwise have encountered.. These, 
in turia,- mi^t later be incorporated into a new sense of his ^ 
own stAe— writing con»eS from writing.. ^^y-^ ' 

/ Tl^om Gunn's use oi* the word "writing" refers,. If 
course,' to that which is Vritten . the words on theXp^e. 
I'd like to go a bit further with the idea of writifig Vjoming 
ffom writing and suggest that students need ^o examirteJand 
imitate not only finished works but the writing. t|i at went 
into them; that is, the generation, arrangement, and revision 
of the- material that makes up a story or poem, ^oo^often, I 
think, we assume tHi^becaAjsfe beginning writers can produce 
• work, bad as it may be/^rftsjr know all they need to know about 
■ the. process of writing. We Jjien concentrate on improving what 
they^^e turned out. Doing t/is, we' con A. rm the student in 
the one method of writing hfe Imows instead of exposing him 
-tj others. ^A*parallel technique— say, in a cooking class- 
would be tp spend a term pel^fecting a student's abiliijy to 
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vcrack, mix and fry eggs because the' first project he happened" ^ 
;H,to submit was scrambled eggs. Our master scrambler may never 
<ii.scover that there' are other ways to cook eggs, let alone - 
other things>-to cook. He may even. find himself with" chef's 
• block,: induced most likely by the -half-conscious realization ' 
tljat his entire oeuvre is just oeufs. 

- The pun is mine but the metaphor ig not. It comes from 
Pet'er kboW s Writing Without Teachers, a book which, though 
not specifically about the qomposition of poetry and fiction, 
has a great deal to say about the importance of concentration ■, 
on the process of writing as distinguished from its product 
rfis two central oetaphor^ of booking-developing interactions 
. between different -kinds of material-and 'growing-.finding new 
connections- and direction^ -in the woi-ds ,on the page-provide 
an illuminating model of what actually happens when we write. 3 , 
For clajl-ity, I'd like to divide the writing process into three 
stages»-4he generation of. material, its selection and arrangement 
into a draft, and the revision of the draft into a finished text. 
•Thfese stages, of course,' vary from writer to writer, but they' 
do provide^ a useful way of thinking about, the writing process 
and organizing^ cour^^e around it. Elbow's work is especially' 
helpfi^L^on the beginning of the writing process, the actual, 
generation of, words on paper. This first stage, the ten- per cent 
inspiratio^n ^hat- precedes all that ^weat, may seem to those 
of us who write regularly like the easiest, most enjoyable 
part of the activity. But for undergraduates, many ^f whom 
have only recently escaped, from freshman English, it is often " 
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the hardest. As Elbow notes, students in composition courses ' 
are mor^ often than not given^a model '.which precludes much " 
creative thinkingi the olA think-then- write approach in which / 
the writer's meaning is first supposed to be clarified in his . 
head or preferably in 'an (^itline and then the proper words to 
express that meaning are found. This is, of course, the reverse 
of the process as most writers describe it; it denies the vital 
.element of discovery through writing, As Richard Hugo put it, 
"I would far rather mean what I say than say 'what I mean."^ ' 
Traditional literature cla.sses, ' I'm afraid, vare also not much 
help to the young poet or fiction writer because they invariably 
leave the impression that Joyce or Melvilive'?figured out what he 
was "trying to sayj|^^and then covered it over with style, symbolism 
and other kinds of literary wrapping paper for the astute class 
to undo. It's no wonder that creative writing students' first 
submissions are often characterized by an abstract sense of ' 
moral ^or "deep inner truth" with clich/s huddled around it ' . 
for support. They are just following Brooks and Warren, trying 
to say what, they mean rather than mean what they say. • 

A good workshop cdn teach .students to replace the cliche's 
with more original images and define the abstraction more 
specifically, but it would be far more useful, I think, to - • ' 
have them experience the way real writing really starts. The 
variety here is endless. Take the writer's notebook, for 
example., ^It can h'e largely fragmented and- free-form, geared 
toward exploration the unconscious, like those of Roethke,' 
or it can be more systematic, with daily entries involving 



a particular scene or idea, like those of William Stafford.-^ 
Each approach could' be imitated for a few weeks and the results 
compared. Or consider the actual physical practice of writing,' 
the time and place. If may be difficult, to get students to 
write each morning before Aawn the way, Stafford and Philip 
Levine do^— I certainly ^ouldn't work this way— but the more 
ways of generating" material they undertake the freer they 
will become in their own invention and the more likely -Lth^y 
will be to discover something useful. More specific imitative 
assignments can be derived from the practice of .particul^' ^ 
writers. Students, for example, could be asked to build a 
poem from a prose paragraph in the- Yeatsian' manner or- develop 
a narrative -from questions abtfut a figure in a room, as Joan 
Didion did in starting A Book of Common Prayer . ' They could 
experiment with the mechanics of writing, using a typewriter 
instead of a pen or writing with a blindfold and earplugs on, 
a method David Wagoner has employed. Obviously not all of 
these ways of getting started will be suitable for every student 
But, as in the imitation of published texts, the artificiality— 
in some cases- the very oddity— of the processes they imitate 
has a liberating effect. The goal is riot great writing but 
varied experience, and the rationale for this kind of imitation 
is that this is the way writers actually start working, as 
distinguished from what the textbooks say. ♦ 

Similar imitative exercises can involve students in the 
later stages of the writing process. After jnaterial has-'been 
generated, it has to be* selected and arrai^ged. This second 



. y , * ' - . ■ • • . . 

. '■ v\ ■ ■. , . 

.- * ■* 

stage of writing is, again, genially left out of the workshop; 
the assumption is that students already know how to select 
theit best work for discrussion in class. In actuality, they' 
may be choosing not their best work but rather the pieces* 
most finished or easiest to discuss, neglecting the odd line 
or scene inr their notebooks which, though rough, has the most 
potential. It was this kind of fragment, "the single phrase 

- ' g 

of real poetry,"^ that Roethke focussed on in his teaching, 
to the extent that young poets like Tess Gallagher found themselve 
at the end of his class wi^h a collection df good lines and 
.images but few wholly satisfactory poems. As Gallagher notes, 
the self-sl^^epticism involved here, based as it is on an awareness 
ojj what "real poetry" should be, is much more valuable for 
a young writer than the gratification produced by vague praise 
for completed works. "''^ Exercises csin improve not only students' 

critical judgment of their own writing but also their sense 

0* 

of its potential. Assignments in both selection — finding 
the three most interesting potential stories in a mass of 
notebook material- -and arrangement-^constructing a draft 
entirely from disconnected fragments or from two seemingly 
opposite passages--along.with discussion of writers' journals 
and their relation to their work, csm begin to reveal the 
possibilities, giving students different kinds of "sieves" 
with which to sift their material. If they are able to examine 
and as much as possible imitate, some of the writers' vastly 
different approaches to this stage of the writing process-- 
Mary McCarthy's construction of a novel from independently 
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vyrit ten stories, for •example, xor Louis Simpson's development 
of several different jpoems from one set of notes-"--"-— they 
can-.leam to find and arrange not necessarily the best material 
for -discussion but the most promising work for an eventual 

• • . ■ ...» 

story or poem. 

It is at the final stage of composition, the revision 
of 'drafts, that the workshop' has i*ts^ most value. But here 
too, a. great potential for variety is often overlooked.^ The 
standard workshop approach is to break the poem or story 
into sections, identify the problems— a faulty characterization 
here, a clicheed image there, too much irrelevant description 
> in. the middle— and send the student back to work .on the different 
parts. Some writers do work this way,, but there are other 
methods which may le^d students to considerably different 
• results. Louise GiUck, for example, makes no correction^ 
on a draft sheet but instead continually types and retypes 
the poem on which she is working, without, looking at the 
earlier versions. This is "re- vision" in its most literal 
sense; imitation of GlUck's rewriting method would lead a 
student to see his poem mbre as a whole which can be rethought- 
than as a patchwork of good and bad sections. Another way 
of revising is to polish the parts before even construc'ting 
the whole; William Styron reports a need to perfect each " 
paragraph before he goes on to the next, and Anthony Burgess : 
speaks of writing novels one completed page at a time, with 
little or no revision of the -book as a whole. . ^ach of . ' 

these methods— ^d there are, of course, many others— results 
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in. differe.nt kinds of vOtk and, more' import ^fttly for tlje;^writi] 
student; a. different sense ot^'how a piece of -fiction or pbeti^y 
comes into beihg. ^ .' . . 

• ■ The model>I^am proposing is, to .some degree, Utopian. 
There are constraint p., thtit would limit our abiiity/'to involve 
y students in the different phases and variations of the writing 
■ process I time , of course r the relative dearth of text s -that 

descr4.be. what Tvriters actually do, though . coliections like 
, iQ'- Contemporary Poets i . . The Oreative Process and-The Paris 
: Kevin's Jfeu^^^ at Work interview series are a l^at help 

here, the ridiculous requirement, of 'grading, and^^thaps at . 
^ the beginning of a term, students' pbssiblp-;;unwillj^ngness 
.to surrender som? measure of what they see' as "self-expression" 
^for ,imi.tatipn; . In my oWn classe'g, •• j try to compromise on' 
the last two points, requiring but not grading a great deal 
of imitative, work and spending most of the cla^-time on this, 
-while basing the student's grade primarily "on work .of his own 
choice. 'This is not to suggest that students' own work and ^ 
their imitative assi^ents are in opposition; doing exercises., 
I believe, can actually deepen self-discovery . In "an essay.^' t 
on his own development as a poet Seamus Heaney" describes ' . 
the connection between such practice and J^tk^ r^ thing": 
this wayi • > . " ■ '-\ 



_ « 
t ■ 



.,^%earnin&'th&. crdit is learning to turn the windlass 



at the well of poetry. Usually you begin by dropping ; 



, . the -bi^ckfet haarl>my dom an^^ \w.ndjfng lip 

a taking^ of air . You are miming the wreal thihg ' 
' 1^ chatnr^a^s unef3cgectediy' tight " 

\ ' and you, have^dipiied into waters that will, .continue' ' • "'^^^^^ 

^ ^ - to entice y;ou tatt^. You'll have broken the skin , ; 

the p.ool of yourself ."^^ / , 

Interestingly enoligh, maiiy /Vjffmy students find' at the end ' ■ ' 
, Of term that' their b^st work; /the writing most distinctiv^y 

their own, , -is "that in response; to the assigniment s 'rather _ / . 

than that written' i^QdepenO^ently. This reflects^ ^ 

the liberating potential in assignments that lekd. the stud<^nt . 
, to 'do som^hing esSenti^a^ aiHif icial and^ f qreign: to> r 

- . ,:J^is initial sense of iderititi^jyS^^ wi?iter._^^ As Richard Hugo 

; puts: it, the student whb ha^^ '^^^jst hi^seif in the probieni^' . 
of an exercise is ":^ee to s^->hat he lifever expected^ ahd 
always wanted to say;^'"'"-^* m ^ ' > . ' ' ■ . ^ ■ I 

- ; ^: • ^^f workshop^ isTundoute easie^st and most obvious 

: -^^^^^ Vit utiliz^^ our critical skills 

. at spotting and,: c^ poeihs and stories r 

it gives us well polished w&rk In which to .take a kind of 
teacheriy pride rand it flatters our students. At its-best, - 
however, "the workshop produces superfici^ly proficient but " 
■ empty work, and at 'its Worst; it •giyes young writers a 'narrow ' 
' and .distorted what writing actually is. ferhai)s, • 

:r as Peter Elbow -suggests, writing cannot b^" taught but -only 
; .^ieayiied.; Given the constraints of ^kcademic reality, no ' ' 



I^feia^ writing jpz^oc ess 

' ■ • exactly as writ era 'do. Bu-t: T t h i nk ■ v^^,pwe to piir students— 
: , ' '^Wo^^ .; suggest , ' .t ^ ' the ' "crSte^ :'f ^ s4lf -;r 1 0 apprpxinikte 



^' ■ ■ , 

r. 
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..Exercises in the Prpcess of, Wri-ting 'r 



Once we change our , focus from the perfection of students' , 
draftslto the develojtoent of. potential writers, the writing 
exerciW^becomes. central to teachijng. The suggestion^ that 

— f-<rl-low-are^3aised-i>n-Tny-r^^^^ own teaching, and the 

;: expei-ien|e Of colXea^fes. Centered on_ the imitation of, 

^ differ ent::pair);s of the wtiting process,- ■the^e*exercises are 
^xntei^ed^-not^, as. precepts or keys to sure^^ire^ success but as ' 
'possible starting points from which teachers can devise th6ir 
own assignments. ^ The overall goals as I see^ them includs— 
students' exposure to a broad variety of ways of writing,' 
development of students' sense of the problems and; possibilities . 
of the craft, -and- gteatei" flexibility and less self-consciousness 
m their own Writing methods. Exercises worJc, best when they 
are Ideated- as exercises. As i have 'Mentioned, the arfttrdry 
quality, of some assignments can trigger bteativity. Grading 
exercises, I '^^^i^ has the opposite effect, as it discourages 
students from tak^g the kinds of risks that might ^ekd to 

- exciting worlc|^5^r clarity. \i have arranged the ^ suggestions 
Mrourid' the thi:^^ staged of the wri'ting'process I'.i^oted earlier.i 

selection .^and arrangement ,> '^d revision!- ' Many - 
of - t^«- exercises overlap thiese categorie^s^ and could ' be easily 

modified to .apply to different stage'.s^of writing 'or; to various 

l0vel.s;*<)f student "ability • : 



'*y<^f' ■; ■ ■-, ■■ ' ■ .* . ■ ■ Boge;i' 1$ 



I . ^Generation ^ . ' .. • 

-Go^si -To decrease students' initial anxie^es about writing, 
to help them ^Lecome mdre imaginative and- flexible when 
, they begin to write, and. to give them a sense of potential. 
Geher^ Techniqu e,s.i_JEi.nd^o,ut_what-they^omal4^^^ 

' . ' ^ave them change. . Provide structures with 
specif Ic tasks to keep them' from wprryirig 
about what they're going to say. 
Exercisesi \ . • 

A. Have students experiment -Vfith time, place and 'mariner of 
writing for peri^'ods of two -to three '.weeks. " • 
;.r. students who normally write at night shoijlil be required , 



to write only in the daytime. ' " 

2. Those who write longhand- sho'uld type. ' 

3. Students' should be asked to write in a variety of'placesi ' 
outdoors, in cafesT in-^molang 

4. Ask for a brief description of students' writing methods. 
, Then redistribute these descriplji'ons arid ask students 

.... . ; > * . . .' ' ' 

to follow each others' methods. ' 

B. Ask students to imitate different "notebook procedures 
for a few weeks each. - 
^1.^ Stipulate different kinds of entri^^si interesting lines, ^. 

fragments, one-paragraph descriptions ,. iinaginary dialogues; 

brief narratives. The not^bdok should be used'diff erentiy ' 
___ -frpm-the, way- the- -student normallyTxtses it ." ' 
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, 2, ^ave tl^em e^fperiinent with, the fi-equency aJPambunt ' 
.. of writi^- in their notebooks/ 

. a. Ask st^ents to writ^: at ^he same time ev^y day. - 
f "b". Ask /students to write- -inly in , ten-minute periods-, . " 
working q ^.akly_and^pu^^^^ 



lib .mind. 

c. -Require a certain number of pages to b©: coippleted 
.;each week, re^dleste o'f when th^^^ • 

C. I'rovide starting pbintV from' whic^ / 

different wor^^i Y ^ 

1. Have them buiad a poemW story from one word or^ clicliel . 

■ y ■ . " ' * ' ' 

. .2. Ask them to write a poeA based on. a prose paragraph. 
3. Give them two app^ently'WeJL^d images or Wents 

and have. them construct a stofV or poem bdsed on the * 
■ juxtaposition between the two. " *• 

k. Have them ^buiid^a story around the- implications of a 

particular visual scene you have providedi a; photograph, 
a painting, ov .a brief description. ' An^ alt ernate assignment 
would be to develop not a story but a'list of significant 
questions ab«ut the scene. . 

D. ProVidef structures aiid,J'games" for stii|nt3 tb -complete. 

l-.^sk students in clasfi to vyfite down a list o;f whatever 
A , come to mind in three minutes, giving them one " / 

word with which to ^et. started. Then have them write 
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order, .with other words added in between but no alteration - 
or omissi'bii from the list . ? 
i2. Have students transfolcm a brief narrative of a personal 
experience by ^series of metamorphoses, altering 

fi ^r^t-^tl^perc^veryfro m the' ,fl t u dwt-t- o another person, \ ' ' ~ 

■ ^ ■ ■ ' , ■■■■ - ^ "I?" ■• 

then -the narrative perspective from first to third 
> . ' ■ ' ' ■ ' ' . ' ■, . 

person, then the setting, then; the ages of^the charac^r^,^ etc.'^? 

3« Have students write a poem in a particular form. To 
^ avoid (ioggerel, require half -rhyme and fortes like, syllabic 
meter and th» .aestina.' ' ' 



♦ 



E. Ask studeiits to do straightforward assignments with key 

jBlements altered or mssing. ^ ' 

1. A description with no adjectiyes^^ *or from the perspective 
. of' ^ blind man. _ - . ' 

^2T^A . self -analysis using .pei^son^' pronoui\s . , " » 

'3v A narration of an. emotionally changed • ■% 

not name'"the emotion. •■ . '. ' ' ^ * 



II . SelectibA and Arrangement . - ' . 

.Coals I- To sharpen students' judgment of their own. and. others' unfini shekel 
i . work and to help them s6e new j^Ssibili ties in what they've 

. . already written. " — * . 

•General Technique SI Ask them to -maJce different sele&tlons: and 
' " arrangements, of previously wri^t ten material, 

_ • ... ' . _ . articulating which is best and why.' ' 
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Exercise©! 

^ A. Have students dhoos.Q different kinds of entries from their ^ 

»•■••, ■ ■ •'^ 

own and others' notebooks, clarifying. the reasons "f 02? their '>.. 
decisions. . . ' ' . • ' .v" 

-^ar;-^kr-stirdent s~iro-n£Kdose tne three most promising passages 

aiid define what makes them intriguing. ' . " • 

2^ Have them pick the three best beginnings for a story 
• or poem ^d speculate on what mi^t follow. ' . - ' 

0- Have students choose the thre^ best qupc^-usions and 
discuss whali kinds of work they might conclude. 

Ir. Ask students to selfict the^ thrfee "most confusing passages' ' 

•-and describe how and. vhy they, are. cortfuaed. . ^ ■ , . 

■ - ■ ■ • . ' . ■ . ■ 

B. Have students .experiment with/th© arrangement of selected ' 

^ }^ notebook passages. ' - . " ir . / • \ 

1- ^Have them select passages for the beginning,' middle.. - ' ^ 

•climax, and ending scenes of a. s-flpry and justify their 
■ ■ ■ " . *»<■■■'■ ' ' * •' '-■■■'■>• <f 

- ' . . choices, '7.ifJren ask them to alter the order of 'th6 chosen' * 

scenes^dydisauss how the Change' affect , 

sto^. . Al.t'6rnate versions of this assignment could ^ , ■ . 

, involve the -teacher or other students makiiig the' chsnges^' 

■that the, dtudent must discuss. 

^ ■■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ •■ ' ■ . 

2. Ask them to complete.a series of stanzas from lines 

. selected from the notebo6ks-^d arrange the stanzas 
.*.■ ' . ^. ■ ■ ■ • ' . ' ■■■ ■ 

^ .into a poem.. Then h^ve them alter the order, of stanzas 

and discuss What this doep. to ^the poem. As wi^^^ 
fiction assignment above, the teacher. or other students 
could also make the changes. 



3* Have them, experiment. 'with .thie' brdei?' of sentences^ withi^.'^ 
> paragraph' cho sen^*pd^ their liot etjooks , d^velibpingr as. ' " 
' ' 'different versions a^ possible 'aild explaining the 

■- ■— 1^ ; '. -~ f _=il , : : * : 

. -^^ . ■■ ■ '■■ ■ .'. — 't-i; 

C. vAsk them to write new versions of scenes alid poems In ^ ' 
^ th^ir notebooks — not necessarily better drafts but parallel 
versionsr-and discuss the relation between these and the ' 
f ^ originals, determining the _strengths and weaknesses of 
.'each 'version. ' ' . . ^ 



• 1. Have students experiment wifh different narrative* 

' , • perspectives, making parallel versions of . 'the samfe . 

scene in first person, third persbn limited, third 

person omniscient, etc. - " .. - . ^ • 

2., 'Ask them to rewrite a poem oil Sijene in ay&ifferent tense.': 

3» Have~| students wri,tB.^^t a poem as prose. and then prepare 
' ■■■■ 'f • ' \ 

several alternate patterns of lineation for it. ^ ' 

^. Have them . ,ch?inge dialogue to narrative summary. 
' 5i Have them rewrite one particular sentence as many different 
ways as possible. - : * . 

IU» Revision / > 

Goals I Not so much .to .correct specific problems in drafts as 
. "to help- students become aware pf th^ yariety of strategies • 

f or frethinking and developing. ^eir^^^^^^^ 
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General Techiiiquesi J'ocus on the process -of revision more! than 

, - *he qiuality^of'tfinal^ ' 
• ^ . '. . story shpuld.be. seen as a devieloping e^^ 

• \ , ' » . " • - i ■ , with V st udent s exafdMng the /ways it . can ^ '.^ ^ 

., ., evolve in the process of revision. - 
• Exepiges»; These ar.e.h'ased on t^e imitation of three basic' 
. • . . ? V. approaches to revision. ' , • / \ - . /^ 

• " -A*, the Vfix-it" approach, in which the writer completes a draft 

and then cqrrects particular problems, often on t\e draft 
"\ '.'. sheet itself. . . " 

. 1. Ask St udenis to identify fault^^d suggest changes in 
anonymous/stories and poems from li*era^ 
/ ^. • ^' ^(^^^e:'^ consider two drafts of the same poem or ' 

:' f % a professional w^^^ disc.Ussing why^ the writer 
' chcajigec£/it^ w^. he did. .. t- ^ ' : '■ 

. 3. Have students lyorfc'with anonymous .draft s of each others* 
' jsto.ries or poems,, d 

An. ^ternate approaph^^^^^.T^^ student hote -- ' 

• t'he problems on the draft a^^^^ another do the revisionsV 

' ^^^^^^^^^^ ' ^«vised 

d]^l^s shoiad then be returned to their authors. ■ 

B. .The^ "^®^^e-as^you-write" approach^ in which the Writer 
makes 'certain each unit of h has been perfected . . 

before. he ^moves on to the next, making few changes once .. 
' ■ a' complete draft- ha^ been ^w^^ f ^ ' ^ -^^ 



ft' P^-vid^ S'tudents in-^0 siaall^^^ each focussed on one 

'■■V:' l^t bfik story or poei to bp wriffcteni opening^tanza,.^ 
climax^ conclusion/J-etc. ,yqy6r several weeks, , foU^pwing- 



• the , brde'r of part s , 



ask each g roup to complet^ and p erigee 



its . unit anff pass itj on to- the next group. Students 
should work only on their om part and only' after the 



earlier parts have been finished. When the whole piece 
is doneip discuss th6 '|different challenges, each group 
faced a^d the streng|hs and weaknesses . of t{ie final 
products • • . I . 

2. Ask students to compose ,a. story or poem by writing' one 

^ 1 . .■ ■ I ' . 

paragraph or stanza pefr class meeting, completing only 

pne. unit at a time and[ not chaiiging a word after its ; 

. completiol^. Wljen the ^orks are finished, discuss what 
iia^ehed oypr the course; of writing arid^,^^ students 
to identify any newM,reiy^si^^^^ necessary in the ttiecWs 

.... they; have ^ written . ..l',''^- V-.^ 



The "rethiriking" approach, in which the writer rev^ 

by niaking a .series of complete drafts, with , few Vhariges 

on the. draft sheets . . • - i : ".. ; ..^ ■ ' ^ V ' - ■ • 

1. Give student's several^ complete drafts'df the same anonymous 
- story or poem, asking them t;o determine the .order of . . 
drafts and Qite eY^^^ , , • ' 

2 .. Haypi students rewrite tiie same jooem or brief st ofy pnc*e ■ 
,a. week for .several weeks. Collect the dbafts each week. 



^sp ;studehts cannot, see _w|ia^^ dpne previously. Aft 



four or five drafts, have students examine l;h^ 
in the. piece, deteti|iining at what stages signjJ^ 
deveiopmeirts occurred knd why, / 



■ . * ■ ■ 
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Notes 



Theodore Roethke, "How to Write like Somebody 'Else" 
in^On the t>oet and His Crsift t Select ed Prose of Theodore 
/. Roethkfe , Ralph J. MilS^ Jr., ed. (Seattlei University of 
>^ Washington Press, 196$), p. 69. 

^ ^ Roethke, "The Teaching Poet in On the' Poet and/His 

Craft , p-s /f7. 

■ * • ■ ■ , ■ ' . . ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ I " • ■. ^' 

■ : ' ' ' ; . •■ ' ■ . ■ ■ • • I .-• . 

. .. ■ - Peter Elbow, Writllng^ Without Teachers (New Ypyk. nvf^nr.rf ^ 
Uhiyersit3r^»s;ass, 1973) . PP- 22-25, „ -^-^9. ' 

Richard Hugo , The Triggering Town r Npw Yn-rk . Norton, I979), 

. . .-^ Roethke* s; notelDboks are\included in the Theodore Roethke- ; ■ 

: .?^^rs at^^ l^^ iifeshiri^c^.y:::^^^/ 

K .'-^"^r^^-^^, ?^^^^ the Notebooks o^ Th^orinr^ , 

2:2!t2.-mi, David Wagoner, ed.' (Garden Citir^'l^^^ "Doiibledk^; X^72 

V^taffofd ^nclud^s a page firpm his notebook at his' ' . 

. ■ . essay ^ "A Way of Writing- in A ja^M. Guide to ^ontimborarv V vC' 

..POgtrj^ and . Ponies . St u^t Priebert and 'Ds^vii ^^ting, eds . ■ 
(New York! Xongman, 1980) , ^p> .5/ ■' ^ ' ; ^ ^ . ; - : ' 



, ,^ - S^tafford describes his .writing habita i Way of : Writ in®^' 
The -infortaation. on- Philip Levine is from, a pei;^onal oonve27sati6n ' ' 
in the fall- of' 1976^.' \ . : ' ■ . 



. yeats* journal, included in Memoirs . Denis Donoghuei:r eid. 
(New York I Macmillan, 1972) contains many examples o£ prS^ ' 
notes the poems derived '^rom them, Joan Di<ii6n» s oon^tent 
on the origin^ of A Book o'£ Common Pray6r is from a lecture- 
given at. the University; of California^ Berkeley, in winter 



of 1976. 
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David Wagoner; - personal conversation, summer,' 1978 . 
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^•■Roethke, -/'The ieachi^ Zf6. " 

.^Tess - Calla^he^i "Last Cla§s with Roethkej " The American 
Poetj^y Review . March-April, 1980^ pp. 38,-3^! ' ^ 

• ■ ■■ii" ■. ' , :■■ . : ■■■■■■■ 

■ •/■• Marj? McCarthy, interview wifbh Elisabeth -NiebuhrJin. 

. JflSlie^ Second Series, 

: Van Wyck B^^ ed. (New Yorki' Viking, 1965), p. 289>v Louis ■ 

Simpson, comments'; on the writing of "!ljheVHout o^ Fee^^^^ " . - 
-in ^ Cont emporary Poets 1 -The ^Creat i ve ' Proc ess . Alberta T. ^ . - 

Turner, ed. (Njeiw Yoi^i '^LongmaSf^^l^ ' ' 

. wi,nter, , 1978. 

^Ittck* s descriptfon- of the wrUing bf. "The Gkrden" is included " ' 

in ^ Contemporary Poets , pp. llb-11^. ' 

. ; . "William Styron, 4n1?eryiew with Peter Matthiessen and' " •.. 
Qeorge Plimpt pri- inv Writers .^t WorkV " The Paris Review Interviews . 
First .Ser4.e?, Malcolm Cowl e^^^^ edv (New Yorki . Viking, 1958), p. 27I. 
Anthony Bibgessi- inter view .with John ■ CUllinan 'iri Wi'i^er s at Workt 



. Seamus ^aney; "Feeling- int 6 ^ 
Sheeted Pr^; i^-jiZg (New York , ^ ^trau^^ 4^^dic;;|i^ 



■ Hugo,, p. ;3iv "' ^ - ^ - , 

Elbow, p. ix. ■ ■'■ ■ o.;-, .^Vv .. 

I'd especially like :tb than^b i^^ Rosrier, 



■ : . mias Wiebe, and^^A^ Wright for their helpfui^ suggestions "^^^ 
• on fiction exercises. r '' ' 

■ ElbQw., pp. ■3-9.^;)'./ / ■ . • '■•■>^''"'' 

_ - . Davi^ Rosner, who ^ve^m^^his exercise, ; reports th^:v:- ': 
'it came originally from 1^^: former teach^r^'kephen Mii^^ - 

: ■- '.. ■■ '.' - ■, ■■■ . ■ -.y . vV ■ 

Rpetl^ev. "The^I^eachif^ •! ' 

; I^ave Smithy -Tassion/ Possibility,, and Poetry" "i^ - ^ 

.-..leacMr^ 

Longman, 1^86).: Vp/i^^ 
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